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average. By this evidence, then, a Freshman in our school has a small 
task to commit to memory all of the words about which he is uncertain. 

This being true, does it pay to assign exercises illustrating rules? 
I think not. Rather let us apply ourselves to the task of ascertaining 
just which words a student misses. Then let us assign these words as 
minimum requirements. Under this system I am confident that pupils 
will overcome their deficiencies in spelling much faster than by the 
conning of rules that, at best, are inaccurate, since they admit of too 
many exceptions. 

When the pupil sees how few words he misses, he is encouraged to 
learn the correct forms, whereas the learning of a rule is in itself an 
exercise, first of memory, then of reason for each word newly added to 
his vocabulary. The result is an isolation of the rule into some remote 
corner of the mind whence it can be dragged forth to be prated, indeed, 
but where it will generally lie dormant like the "I have gone" of the 
little boy, who stayed after school and wrote it forty times to insure 
correctness, then left this message for the teacher: "I have wrote this 

forty times and have went home." 

E. Dudley Parsons 



THE STUDY OF A POEM 

We are all poets when we read a poem well. — Carlyle. 

1. The author. 

His life, especially any incident in it bearing upon the poem. 
His characteristics. His ideals. His friends. His relation to 
movements of his day. 

2. Poetic form. 

Classification of poem. Foot and line. Effect of substitu- 
tion of one foot for another. Caesural pause. Rhyme scheme. 
Effect of repetition of similar sounds within the lines. The 
proportion of run-on to end-stopped lines and the effect. Com- 
parison with similar forms by other writers. 

3. The central thought of the poem. 

Lines giving it, if directly stated, or a formulation of its state- 
ment if it is not directly given, Appropriateness of title to theme. 
Comparison with other poems of similar theme. 

4. Method of development. 

Romantic or realistic treatment. The progress of the thought. 
Comparisons, allusions, etc. 
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5. Style. 

Characteristics; as delicacy, force, clearness, individuality, 
response to nature, sense of the Infinite, etc. 

6. Diction. 

Extent of vocabulary. Choice of words — their exactness, 
forcefulness, suggestiveness. (Note the importance of suggestive 
verbs and adjectives.) Use of figurative language. 

7. Visualization. 

Planning of illustrations for the poem. Comparison of the 
poem with a picture of similar theme. 

8. Point of contact with reader. 

Common experience of act or thought, suggestion of unknown 
experiences, or challenge of ideas. 

Conclusion. 

Poetry therefore we will call musical thought. The Poet is 
he who thinks in that manner. At bottom, it turns on power of 
intellect; it is a man's sincerity and depth of vision that makes 
him a Poet. See deep enough and you see musically, the heart 
of Nature being everywhere music if you can only reach it. — 
Carlyle. Maude A. Eaehart 

Hopkinton, Iowa 



CARD FILE 

In the February, 191 7, number of the English Journal there was an 
article on "The English Teacher's Card File." It occurred to me that 
other teachers might like to know of a use for it which I have found most 
efficient. In this file each student has a guide card after which he places 
his theme when it has been returned and corrected. He continues to 
place his corrected themes in the file until the end of the month, or until 
the end of the time devoted to a particular kind of work. At this time 
the teacher takes one day for individual conferences, when she holds each 
student to a strict accountability for the errors on the papers and for their 
correction. When everything is explained to the satisfaction of pupil 
and teacher, the themes are returned to the student, who keeps them in 
a loose-leaf notebook. 

This scheme is valuable for two reasons: (1) the student feels that 

the work of theme-writing takes on an added dignity, if it is to go on 

file, and therefore he produces more careful work; (2) the teacher has, 

in these themes, specific information concerning individual weaknesses, 

to which she may turn at a moment's notice, and which she never would 

be able to remember if the themes were returned once for all. 

Grace Rotzel 
North Tonawanda, N.Y. 



